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Like the man who replied, 
“My home wherever 
hang hat,” the editor’s 
office the Outlook for the Blind prov- 
ing wherever chances make his 
headquarters. significant, however, 
that the host each instance 
most cordial, and made the sojourn the 
editor delightful indeed. During its early 
days, the Outlook was cradled the Mas- 
sachusetts Association for Promoting the 
Interests the Blind, with the good will 
and the Massachusetts Com- 
mission, which permitted the editor, while 
its service, give what time was neces- 
sary for the production the magazine. 
During the first three years and half, the 
Massachusetts Association for the Blind 
bore the entire burden defraying the 
annual When the editor became 
the executive officer the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind, the board 
directors not only wished him continue 
editor the magazine, but pledged 
liberal sum toward defraying the annual 
deficit. Now that our headquarters are 
again moved westward, the Ohio Commis- 
sion for the Blind, recognizing the great 
varied and comprehensive 
which comes the office such maga- 
zine, agreed that the editor, when be- 
came the executive secretary the Com- 
mission, should continue his editorial work; 
and furthermore offered aid the maga- 
zine providing its editorial home the 
Commission’s headquarters. 

Believing that our readers will inter- 
ested visualize the new the 


Our Magazine’s 
New Home 


office 


Outlook for the Blind, print our 
frontispiece the recently 


quarters the Ohio Commission for the 
Blind, the second floor which, 
the corner facing the observer, can seen 
the present office the magazine. 
significant that Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio, three the foremost 
states work for the blind America, 
have cordially and liberally 
making such possible. 
day passes without the receipt 
further evidence the magazine’s in- 
creasing serviceableness its special group 
readers, but wish that more our 
friends, connected with the various institu- 
tions and organizations for the blind, would 
subscribe the publication officially, and 
thus supply copies every member their 
boards directors. 


Correspondence and Jottings 
have been omitted from this 
number because have 

been since the issuance the 
Summer Number, gather the informa- 
tion that needed for this feature. 
are convinced that part the magazine 
can made more helpful than this inter- 
change news from all parts the coun- 
try. The following sentence, which taken 
from letter typical many that re- 
ceive, expresses exactly what hope the 
magazine may all our readers: 
have delayed writing you until could 
have the Outlook for the Blind read me. 
That has just been done, and did not stop 
until reached the last page the cover, 
not omitting the advertisements. 
one the most interesting numbers yet 
published. The collection and arrangement 
news items, with little editorial notes 
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thrown here and there way expla- 
nation comment, very interesting 
feature, and gives the workers for the blind 
just the sort information they need, 
know what others are doing and how 
they it.” section the magazine 
has called forth more hearty approbation 
than Correspondence and Jottings. The 
difficulty, however, secure the material 
with which fill pages. the news 
could manufactured, the problem would 
simple one. Unfortunately, however, 
are dependent upon many helpers 
ber readers and earnest workers, 
urge friends tle cause send news 
items with regard work for the blind 
their own locality. newspaper clipping 
informal letter often all that 
needed give the facts for paragraph 
which will read with keen interest not 
only neighboring state, but St. 
Petersburg, Hong Kong, and Tokyo. You 
who enjoy learning what your friends 
are doing for the blind, “Let not your light 
hidden,” but put the Outlook for 
the Blind, that may shine distant 
parts. 


The campaign save babies’ 
eyes constantly gathering 
strength, and the effort 
arouse the public knowledge the 
facts goes apace. The most recent 
undertaking brought our attention the 
educational campaign the preparation 
the Civic Club Philadelphia lecture 
entitled, “Newborn Babies’ Sore Eyes,” 
which reprint this number. The 
author does not wish known, but 
are liberty state that was written 
one America’s greatest medical au- 
thorities, and feel that “this talk for 
mothers,” told simple language, 
where its warning needed. The Civic 
Club sending out among the women’s 
clubs, used mothers’ meetings, 
settlement gatherings, and localities 
where will reach those for whom 
intended. The lecturer the Ohio Com- 
mission for the Blind, who speaks about 
twenty-five Ohio cities every month during 
the lecture season, leaving copies the 


P. O. B. Lecture 
for Mothers 


hands the minister whose church 
lectures, for distribution where will 
effective. Those who wish reprints this 
lecture should write once Miss Hen- 
rietta Ely, Wyndham, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


With the chapters “After 
Graduation” printed this 
issue complete Miss 
Hoyt’s excellent story. Aside from wish- 
ing present our readers such in- 
teresting account the struggle that con- 
fronts many the blind girls who leave 
for the blind, hoped that 
many the superintendents 
chase copies the completed booklet for 
future distribution the families their 
graduates. The parents the blind often 
need get new point view regarding 
the capabilities their sightless children. 
Such story “After Graduation” 
most suggestive, and reading many 
relative and friend blind girl might 
thought opportunities for usefulness. 
Commissions and societies for the blind, 
well schools, could also use copies 
advantage. All those who are trying 
help the blind recognize the importance 
creating healthier attitude toward 
those who, though blind, are capable 
filling valuable niches life. most blind 
women this some home. Here 
opportunity for you, the institution 
organization you represent, some edu- 
cational work. The books are sold 
cost cents each, two for cents). 
Several hundred have already been ordered. 
How many will you take? 


After 
Graduation ” 


One our has 
made very valuable sug- 
gestion with regard books 
upon the methods instructing and train- 
ing the blind. requested ask each 
superintendent school for the blind 
supply us—for publication—with three lists 
books, “the first contain the books 
which are absolutely essential for any well- 
informed teacher the blind know; the 
second, those which may considered de- 
sirable; and the third, still others, useful 


Library for 
Teachers of 
the Blind 
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but not absolutely essential.” feel con- 
fident that such list would most helpful 
large number our readers, and hope 
many will suggest titles for such lists. 


“The Ziegler Musical Quar- 
terly has been discontinued 
with the October number. 
had but 200 New York Point readers 
and 100 Braille readers, which did not pay 
half the actual expense. Besides, re- 
quired great deal labor and time 
select the music, make and proof read the 
plates, print, bind, and mail, and feel 
that this time, labor, and expense will ac- 
complish more good for greater number 
used some other way. especially 
regret that for similar reasons Mr. Jewell 
has discontinued the Braille Transcript. 

“The British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion, 206 Great Portland Street, London, 
supplies its publications English Braille 
foreign countries the following rates: 
Progress (monthly), eight shillings 
year; Comrades magazine for boys and 
girls), seven shillings; The Braille Literary 
Journal, shillings; The Musical 
Magazine (bimonthly), eight shillings. 

“The Free Library for the Blind has re- 
moved from Markham West Toronto, 
Canada.” 


Items from the 
Ziegler Magazine 


PITTSBURGH WORKSHOP 


our last issue, 
under Correspond- 
ence Jottings, 
called attention 
the unique piano 
business which was 
being started 
William Long 
the building the 
Pittsburgh Work- 
shop for the Blind. 
Mr. Long graduated 
with honor the 
first class leave 
the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution 
for the Blind. This Pittsburgh 
been success from the day left school, 
and when asked indorsement the 


William H. Long 


Pennsylvania Association for the Blind and 
the directors the Pittsburgh Work- 
shop for the Blind started his piano 
business with blind sales agents, both or- 
ganizations gave most heartily. When 
Mr. Campbell withdrew from the Pittsburgh 
field, was most logical and appropriate 
that Mr. Long should asked become 
the director the Pittsburgh Workshop 
for the Blind. Mr. Long will also continue 
the piano business the workshop build- 
ing, previously outlined. 

Miss Frances 
Reed, assistant di- 
rector, who began 
with Mr. Campbell, 
has had wide ex- 
perience social 
work, and with keen 
insight she has de- 
voted her energies 
unreservedly ac- 
quiring knowledge 
the problems 
the blind, particular- 
izing, course, 
the conditions 
Pittsburgh its 
environs. She has made herself invalu- 
able the workshop mastering its de- 
tails. The appointment Mr. Long and 
Miss Reed gives assurance the continued 
growth and success the Pittsburgh Work- 
shop for the Blind, and friends the cause 
welcome the ranks two such efficient 
workers. 


Frances S. Reed 


VALUABLE AND HELPFUL 
REPORT 


THE report the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee, which was presented the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the Blind 
their 1911 Overbrook Conference, and 
which printed upon another page this 
issue, most valuable contribution 
material bearing upon that knotty problem 
—punctographic alphabets for the blind. 
astonishing fact that many the 
seeing friends the blind, and often those 
most prominent type discussions, can 
neither read nor write word any dot 
alphabet; far less can they read fluently 
more than one system. The Uniform Type 
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ten blind men and women, most them 
thoroughly familiar with all systems 
raised type and the majority them con- 
stant readers least two systems. 


large part the report too tech- 
nical for laymen, but one section sim- 
plicity itself; and for the first time sighted 
readers and non-readers any system can 
easily visualize the burden that the blind 
are bearing during the process evolving 
universal punctographic system. 
pages and the report are shown 
various dot symbols and the one more 
ink characters they represent. Observe 
that large number cases the same 
group dots the symbol for different 
ink print letters the several alphabets. 
This most strikingly shown the sen- 
done?” The dot symbols that represent 
New York Point (on the first line) stand 
for American Braille (see second 
line) and for the English Braille 
(third line). the Uniform Type Com- 
mittee had done nothing else their last 
report but portray, this most practical 
manner, the confusion 
confronts the blind, they deserve the un- 
reserved thanks all workers for the 
cause. 


would seem very desirable that the 
varying conjectures and impressions 
sightless readers and benefactors the 
blind relative the best style touch 
types should set rest (if possible) 
through broad and impartial investiga- 
tion and through truly awakened disposi- 
tion unite upon whatever standard tactile 
system will most serviceable future 
readers. 


The number and range the experi- 
ments reported upon Boston, Columbus, 
and Overbrook were acknowledged 
too limited character accepted 
conclusive; and, order free the 
solution this problem, far may be, 
from its personal and local equations, 
deemed important that various tests for 
speed and accuracy reading should 
tried out the different current puncto- 
graphic systems with more numerous and 
more widely distributed readers, and that 
all should urged adopt willingness 


FOR THE BLIND 


yield their individual preference the 
general welfare. 


That those present the conference 
heartily approved the efforts the 
committee was shown most 
manner. The committee estimated that the 
proposed canvass the United States and 
the Canadian provinces, and 
compilation and publication the results, 
would cost not less than $3,000, and an- 
nounced that would not continue its work 
during the coming two years without 
least that amount for its expenses. The 
committee pledged itself raise $1,800 
the conference would contribute $1,200. 
less than hour, amid great enthusiasm, 
the delegates promised for themselves 
individuals and for the organizations which 
they represented, pledges varying from 
$200, total amount $1,500. Most 
significant was the support promised the 
blind themselves. Indeed, their devotion 
the search for facts with regard 
tographic did more than any- 
thing else break the indifference which 
the committee has met the hands 
some its critics. 


The following individuals, institutions, 
and organizations pledged their financial 
support for the continuation the work 
the Uniform Type Committee: Elizabeth 
Alden, Henry Amrhein, Edward Beale, 
George Bellows, Fred Bolotin, Mary 
Braun, Ella Brownell, Frank Bryan, 
George Carmody, Genevieve Caulfield, 
Greta Davis, Susie Duffy, 
Elder, Mrs. Ferry, Elwyn 
John Fowler, Lillian Garside, 
Geibel, Francis Germuller, Etta 
William Gorse, Mrs. Gooshaw, 
Katherine Grady, Amy Halfpenny; 
Myrtle Hart, Sally Herreshoff, 
don Hicks, Charles Holmes, Elsie 
Howard, Howard, Pearl Howard 
Martha Howland, Arthur Jewell, 
Johnson, Virginia Kelly, Fanny 
ball, Gertrude Leininger, 
Mrs. Maitland, Eben Morford 
Sloane, Sarah Sterling, Carrie Strouse 
Charles Timerlake, Georgia and Flor 
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NOTE. The report the Uniform Type 
Committee was printed Philadelphia and 
shipped Boston several weeks before this 
issue was ready for the binder. These re- 
prints have been lost transit, and the 
editor was not notified this occurrence 
until the balance the magazine was printed 
the editorial referring the reports was 
are found they will bound the 
the meantime, however, those 


who are interested securing copies the 
same should apply Mr. Fowler, 


Secretary, Mr. Shotwell, both 
whom have 


— 


ence Trader, Van Trump, Annie 

addition the foregoing individuals, 
the following organizations made pledges: 
District Columbia—National Library for 
the Blind; Kapitala Esperanto Klubo, per 
Etta Giffin. Woman’s 
Club, per Mrs. Nellis. 
for Promoting the Interests the Blind, 
per Howard. Massachusetts—Howe 
Memorial Press, per Allen; Perkins 
Institution Alumnz Association, per 
French, and Alumni Association, per 
wyn Smith. New York—Council 
Jewish Women, per Mrs. Piza; Brook- 
lyn Industrial Home for Blind Men, Board 
Women Managers, also Board Trus- 
tees, per Mrs. Herx; Sunshine Home 
for Blind Babies, per Cynthia Tregear. 
Ohio—Cleveland Society for Promoting the 
Interests the Blind, per Sloane; 
Dayton Association for the Blind, per 
Pease; Ohio Commission for the Blind, per 


was Exeter matter frequent 
and congratulatory remark that never had 
there been conference markedly per- 
meated the spirit forbearance and 
desire for mutual comprehension each 
other’s aims. must also claim for 
this conference that almost without excep- 
tion the papers that were read the Barn- 
field Hall showed higher level excel- 
lence than had been reached past years, 
and that many the speeches during dis- 
cussion must awarded the same praise. 
Thoroughness was the “note” the con- 

Among much that was excellent, 
particularize, but feel that 
all members the conference would wish 
that should especially thank Mr. Col- 
lingwood, honorary secretary the con- 
ference and superintendent the Exeter 
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Pease. Ontario—Association for the 
Blind, per Gulbrandsen. Pennsylvania 
—Overbrook Association, per Miss 
Colvin; Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind, Pennsylvania Industrial Home for 
Blind Women, per Hannah Warren. Na- 
tional: Matilda Ziegler per 
Holmes; Outlook for the Blind, per 
Charles Campbell. 

Since the conference, contributions and 
pledges have been received from the fol- 
lowing: Sir Francis the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind, per Burritt, principal. 

The undertaking the Uniform Type 
Committee raise $1,800 which was made 
condition the validation the Over- 
brook pledges easy task, and all who 
are willing aid this movement pledg- 
ing further contributions, great small, 
this fund should once communicate with 
John Fowler, 113 Trinity Place, Syra- 
cuse, 


THIRD TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
MATTERS RELATING THE BLIND, 
HELD EXETER, JULY 1911 


The following extracts are taken from admirable account the Exeter Conference Henry 
Wilson, his valuable magazine, for which all our readers ought subscribe, Blind, No. 56. 


Institution for the Blind, for his heavy 
and arduous labors extending over many 
months and even years, which resulted 
such perfection organization insured 
the smooth working and efficient conduct 
the proceedings. his forethought 
and care also, the members owe the ease 
with which comfortable hotels private 
apartments were secured, and the informa- 
tion how best the various points 
interest the old and historical city 
Exeter could visited the intervals 
lawfully given relaxation. The confer- 


ence indeed owes Mr. Collingwood very 
great debt gratitude. 

The exhibition which was held con- 
junction with the conference was really 
remarkable character, and showed very 
clearly how great step forward had been 
made the proficiency attained the 
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blind the various handicrafts and manu- 
factures carried them. Before pass- 
ing more strictly the business the 
conference, should like draw atten- 
tion the unusually large number blind 
members who were present and took 
active part the proceedings, circum- 
stance which gave general pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

Miss Austin, secretary the 
National Lending Library for the Blind, 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W., read 
important paper upon “Libraries for the 
Blind,” which she advocated with much 
enthusiasm and considerable knowledge 
detail the establishment National Li- 
brary for the Blind, probably London 
most central, but used all parts the 
country, and perhaps time subsidized 
the government. Instead interfering 
with local libraries, would help 
them distributing valuable books that 
the locals might unable circulate, and 
the annual publication universal 
catalogue showing what literature had ap- 
peared raised type and where get it. 
The public libraries should encouraged 
every way provide their local blind 
with literature, and their backs would 
the National Library, upon which they 
could draw for their readers. fact, 
might become sort British Museum 
Library for the Blind, and she hoped that 
the conference would approve the scheme. 

The discussion was opened Miss 
secretary the London Home 
Teaching Society for the Blind, who dif- 
fered slightly from Miss Austin’s point 
view, and deprecated anything that might 
conceivably interfere with home teaching, 
which she considered vital importance 
the blind. She agreed, however, co- 
operation the circulation literature. 

Other speakers continued the discussion, 
notably Dr. Moon, secretary the 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind, 
Philadelphia, who interesting speech 
warmly advocated the furtherance Miss 
Austin’s scheme, and the upshot the dis- 
cussion was the decision the conference 
appoint committee deal with the 
subject, and send message Miss 
Austin the conference representatives 
public libraries held Perth, 


thanking them for their interest the 
blind. 


The second session the conference 
opened Tuesday morning with greetings 
from the colonial and foreign delegates, 
representing their respective countries— 
Germany, Cape Colony, Sweden, Russia, 
Japan, Ontario, Pittsburgh, ete. 
Rev. St. Clare Hill read able paper 
“Teachers the Blind—their 
qualifications, and reasonable prospects 


employment.” hoped that the day was 


not far distant when teachers training for 
blind schools would enjoy the same advan- 
tages the state extended those train- 
ing for the ordinary schools. feared 
that congestion the labor market was 
rock ahead, their teachers became in- 
creasingly well qualified, and deplored the 
possibility place being found for 
competent blind teachers, who most cases 
showed more enthusiasm and comprehen- 
sion the children’s needs, 
quently met rule with more success. 
mentioned the suggestion that had been 
made bureau where employer and 
seeker after employment might meet 
discuss matters. this special work great 
stress was laid upon the working capabili- 
ties and the devotion the teacher, and 
trusted that some scheme pensioning 
those workers who had given their best 
the state might devised, for surely 
the capable upbringing the young blind 
deserved called gift the state, 
and those who made should treated 
with the same consideration workers 
any Civil Service department. 

Mr. Illingworth, Henshaw’s Blind 
Asylum, Manchester, opened the discussion, 
and said thought the existing codes and 
regulations took too much for granted 
that all children were turned out the 
same mold, and wished they might revert 
the old pupil teacher system five years’ 
apprenticeship. present there were far 
too many teachers not the least qualified 
teach, who had simply taken the pro- 
fession respectable way earning 
their living, but had heart it. The 
best teachers must paid the best rate, 
otherwise was unreasonable expect 
get them. Several speakers afterwards 
contributed animated discussion. 
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the afternoon session, the paper read 
was, Retrospect the More Recent 
Musical Education the Blind and Sug- 
Warrilow, organist St. Barnabas, Ox- 
ford, who read his paper Braille. 
expressed great satisfaction the much 
increased interest taken musical exami- 
nations the various institutions for the 
blind, and the greater facilities they pro- 
vided for those pupils who wished study 
for them, and obtain good degree 
help them forward the musical profes- 
sion. The percentage success among 
these pupils was most remarkable. 
urged the importance students hear- 
ing thoroughly good music, and also 
certain stage proficiency their play- 
ing before people much possible, 
first the institution and later before 
the public. hoped that the Braille 
music which was great demand, such 
standard works and others, would stere- 
otyped. 

Mr. Harry Platt, professor music 
the Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, was the opener the discus- 
sion, and hoped see universal cata- 
logue Braille music made. Blind organ- 
ists could very greatly helped the 
clergy the latter could make their 
minds it, thought they should. 
The motto the conference was, “Help 
the blind help themselves.” 


The whole Wednesday was given 
reading and discussion very impor- 
tant paper Mr. Henry Stainsby, secre- 
tary general the British ard Foreign 
Blind Association, which was devoted 
the “After Care and the Better and More 
General Employment the Blind”; and 
said with impressive emphasis that 
the first essential towards obtaining good 
employment for their pupils their sub- 
sequent career was make sure that the 
training they received their respective 
institutions was the very best possible, 
for matter fact “after care” should 
begin long before the pupil left school. 
His trade profession ought chosen 
fourteen, even earlier, and his prog- 
ress carefully watched during instruction. 
There were many kinds help available 
for the blind worker setting out life, 


such grants from Gardner’s Trust, etc., 
but success also largely depended the 
worker’s own efforts, and had seen 
many failures through want this neces- 
sary effort being made. The average weekly 
wage the blind workshop employee 
showed average 12/- for men and 
9/6 for women, and from investigations 
made some seven eight years ago was 
found that home workers’ earnings were 
only 6/2 week. The question aug- 
mentation wages required far more at- 
tention than had received. had been 
suggested that the state and municipalities 
should make capitation grant £10 per 
worker augment wages, but till such 
grants could claimed law, funds must 
raised other ways. Guardians differed 
very greatly, under the existing permissive 
laws, their treatment the blind ques- 
tion, and must evident all that for 
these laws have all-round beneficent 
effect they must compulsory. Should 
state aid once established, most their 
worst difficulties would over. hoped 
that the trade competition between institu- 
tions would cease, and that large central 
showroom for the sale goods made 
the blind might established, and also 
pointed out ways benefiting them too 
numerous quoted here, but all excel- 
lent and practicable. 

The discussion was opened Mr. 
Pine, Midland Institution for the Blind, 
Nottingham, who joined Mr. Stainsby 
advocating workshops one the best 
forms after care, but sounded note 
warning the danger doing for the 
blind that which they should for them 
selves, and thus causing want self- 
reliance and independence. Much might 
authorities the better employment 
the blind, and much also educating the 
public the needs the blind get- 
ting employment, and the influence that 
could exerted the unions societies 
for the blind this direction. 

before said, the discussion was carried 
great number speakers, and 
proved one the most interesting 
and important the conference. 


Thursday morning, Lady Campbell, 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, Upper 
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Norwood, read most valuable paper upon 
training the blind the requirements 
social life home and society, and the 
best methods securing it. Lady Camp- 
bell said she thought parents and teachers 
rule set too low standard before 
blind children, and from mistaken kindness 
shrink from enforcing some point good 
manners again and again, done the 
case sighted children. The foundation 
good breeding kindness, and any 
teaching the subject must deal largely 
with conduct, and have for its basis char- 
acter building. “The Golden Rule contains 
the last word manners does 
most other laws living.” Parents and 
teachers must try realize how much 
normal children owe the marvelous imi- 
tative faculty childhood, and that blind 
children must carefully taught many 
things that their brothers and sisters seem 
instinct. She had received many 
replies her questionnaire, especially from 
blind people, whose experience gave much 
weight their answers, urging the impor- 
tance the blind that they should acquire 
good address and good manners, and 
carefully eliminate the awkward manner- 
isms and blunt and sometimes too self- 
assertive conduct that often created prej- 
udice against them class; cleanliness 
and neatness person and dress were also 
mentioned most important factors the 
struggle for employment. 
and introspection were among the dangers 
which were peculiarly liable, 
and they must every possible means 
encouraged take healthy interest 
persons and things outside themselves. The 
many blind men and women who have won 
their way positions useful the com- 
munity should inspire blind pupils with the 
belief that each can help remove the 
public idea that the blind are 
class. overcome the prejudice that pre- 
vails against their employment, they must 
add their technical, literary, musical 
attainments manly bearing, gentlemanly 
conduct, and upright character. 


Mr. Siddall, home teacher, Rochdale, 
opened the discussion remarking the 
true friendship those who would tell the 
blind their faults. Ability was hampered 
and sometimes rendered almost useless 


bad manners solecisms that offended 
those who came contact with them, and 
children should taught manners equally 
when they were play work. 

the close very interesting dis- 
cussion was unanimously resolved that, 
with Lady Campbell’s permission, the paper 
should printed and circulated among 
the schools. 


the afternoon session the chair was 
taken Mr. Henry Wilson, and the 
following reports were made: the Confer- 
ence Committee, the National Employment 
Committee, the Prevention Blindness 
Committee, and the Pensions Committee. 
was agreed that the next conference 
should held London 1914, and 
the following committees were appointed: 
Conference Committee, consisting ten 
sighted and five blind members, viz., Miss 
Austin, Sir Francis Campbell, Messrs. 
Collingwood, Dixson, Rev. St. 
Clare Hill, Messrs. Illingworth, 
ley, Dr. Ranger, Messrs. Siddall, 
and Wilson. National Employment 
Committee (fifteen members), Messrs. 
ley, Hewitt, Rev. St. Clare Hill, Messrs. 
Committee (twelve members, eight sighted 
and four blind, with Miss Austin, 
honorary secretary, member officio), 
Miss Bainbrigge, Rev. Bolam, 
Lady Campbell, Miss Comber, Mr. 
Dixson, Rev. St. Clare Hill, Miss 
Heywood, Miss Moon, Dr. Ranger, Messrs. 
Wilson. 

Friday morning’s session the con- 
ference, paper was read Mr. Alrik 
Lundberg, Stockholm, president 
Swedish Federation the Blind, the 
“General Pensioning the Blind the 
Raising National Funds.” The reading 
this paper made great impression upon 
the conference, not only its intrinsic 
merit, which was great, but the very re- 
markable powers memory demonstrated 
Mr. Lundberg, who repeated the paper 
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throughout, though in, him, foreign 
tongue, quite faultlessly. regarded the 
state the supreme protector the un- 
fortunate, and pointed out the failure 
parochial relief just distribution 
amount, and often demoral- 
ized those who even early life were 
obliged enter the workhouse. sug- 
gested national lottery, scale that 
would give every blind person pension 
£13 year, countries where public 
feeling was opposed lotteries, national 
subscription under government the ulti- 
mate administrators the fund. Another 
method, suggested Herr Schmidt the 
Blind Conference Vienna was 
that obligatory blindness insurance, 
the premium paid parents rates 
according their financial position. 

Mr. Tate, Bradford, who opened the 
discussion, advocated the granting pen- 
sions the needy blind rather than 
universal system pensions. 

Mr. Wilson, Gardner’s Trust, 
pointed out that lotteries England were 
illegal and contrary the national mind. 
Nor had any hope national subscrip- 
tion under government, every class 
unfortunates, such the dumb the 
feeble-minded, would have equal claim. 
did not regard blindness itself 
sufficient qualification for pension, unless 
conduct, thrift, etc., were taken into con- 
sideration. 

the end the discussion the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed, seconded, and 
carried 

“The Third Triennial International Con- 
ference the Blind, Exeter, 1911, ex- 
presses its warm and sincere sympathy with 
the proposition for ameliorating means 
uniform and general pensions the condi- 
tion the indigent blind, present all too 
unsatisfactory and unsafe, and urges upon 
the respective governments the desirability 
their taking necessary 
measures gain long wished for solu- 
tion this important problem.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Friday afternoon’s session concluded the 
conference 1911, when Dr. Davy, 
the well-known physician, took the chair 
the reading paper “Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum, Blindness the New- 
born,” Dr. Reid, county medical officer 


Staffordshire. Dr. Reid animadverted 
strongly the ignorance and neglect 
the part many midwives, more especially 
the untrained ones still allowed practice, 
that made this disease far more general 
than need ever have been. With proper 
care the infant, cases ophthalmia need 
scarcely ever occur, and when they did 
happen, quite simple means, used once, 
ought cure nearly all cases. Notifica- 
tion should made compulsory, and med- 
ical attendance and skilled nursing provided 
the authorities where necessary. the 
following discussion the conference was 
unanimously opinion that the disease 
should made compulsorily notifiable, 
Germany, and resolution was passed 
that effect, and also that the early notifica- 
tion Births Act generally adopted. [It 
satisfactory know that direct out- 
come the conference this disease was 
made compulsorily notifiable last month 
Exeter. 

Mr. Yoshimoto, the Japanese delegate, 
was asked convey the greetings the 
conference the conference the blind 
shortly take place Tokyo. 

also wish speak here the great 
services rendered Mr. Myers, typist 
the Royal Institution for the Blind Bir- 
mingham, and official shorthand reporter 
the conference, whose work should 
like quote the report given Progress 
for August, 1911: “Mr. Myers used the 
new revised shorthand system, and are 
glad note that his speed has risen from 
140 158 words per speed 
which any sighted stenographer would 
pleased and proud attain. The short- 
hand notes recorded the narrow strip 
paper extended length two and 
quarter miles, and contained approxi- 
mately 800,000 dots. total pressure 
160 tons was exerted Mr. Myers 
emboss these notes.” These facts speak 
for themselves, and the conference fully 
aware the value the work done 
Mr. Myers. 


official report the Exeter Con 
ference, which contains the papers extenso 
and verbatim report the discussions thereon, 
bound cloth boards, for sale (post free) 
for cents. Those wishing copies should order 


them once Mr. Collingwood, St. 


Hill, Exeter, England, 
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BOSTON NURSERY FOR BLIND BABIES 


MARGUERITE STANFORD HOPKINS 
Treasurer, Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 


Tue Boston Nursery for Blind, Babies 
owes its origin the earnestness and zeal 
Miss Isabel Greeley, for thirteen years 
principal the kindergarten the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind Jamaica Plain. 

During these years training little 
blind children (over five years), she came 
realize more and more insistently that 
something should done help the blind 
infant before had arrived the fifth 
year, order that much mental and physi- 
cal deterioration might spared and 
long step taken toward lasting results for 
the blind child. 

Upon retiring from active work, Miss 
Greeley and partially blind graduate 
from Perkins made canvass among phil- 
anthropic people Boston 
one thousand dollars with which start 
the Nursery. single room and blind 
infant from tragically bad environment 
made the beginning the Nursery now 
celebrating its tenth year usefulness 
the infant blind, and equipped care for 
group twenty-five. The group 
limited twenty-five the largest possi- 
ble unit with which individual care can 
given and the institutional atmosphere 
avoided. For ten years blind babies from 
three weeks five years age have been 
received from families all creeds and 
nationalities. Wherever the conditions 
blindness were not understood the 
baby could have neither care nor proper 
training develop its remaining senses, 
the child has been admitted the Nursery, 
cared for, nourished, and trained until the 
time for its admission Perkins Kinder- 
garten. some instances mothers eager 
their best, but not understanding 
the needs children without sight, have 
brought their babies here learn how 
care for them, and have been encouraged 
later take their babies home and treat 
them, not like little invalids, but like nor- 
mal children needing have made 
them the incentives activity that come 


naturally the seeing child. chil- 
dren are taken permanently where the 
home conditions are such make possi- 
ble care for blind child the best 
way. 

The first effort the Nursery has al- 
ways been secure medical care restore 
partial vision wherever possible. few 
cases entire vision has been restored 
medical care. very large percentage 
cases due ophthalmia neonatorum, 
restoration vision is, course, out 
the question; but these cases Nursery 
training insures bodily and 
mental vigor, which starts them upon the 
next stage education better qualified 
succeed. 

The original work the Nursery has 
this year been extended field which 
makes eligible the Nursery children con- 
valescent from certain curable eye diseases, 
notably phlyctenular keratitis. Phlyctenu- 
lar keratitis the medical name one 
the commonest eye diseases, dependent 
upon fresh air and good hygiene well 
medical care for its cure. Unless steadily 
treated, the trouble likely recur and 
result ulcers, and last may leave 
the eyes scarred and dim. Such cases com- 
ing the Nursery, through the outpatient 
eye clinics and through the field workers 
the Commission for the Blind, have been 
received with very satisfactory results and 
dismissed good condition after few 
months’ residence the Nursery. 

After trying for five years include 
feeble-minded blind infants 
was thought best recommend separate 
provision for their care feeble-minded 
taught that the two groups cannot wisely 
cared for under one roof. 

That the great seeing world may better 
understand what this first step the edu- 
cation blind child means, invite 
visitors every day see the life the 
little people whom the Nursery offers 
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its blessings. Here are children under five 
years age, some hopelessly blind for life 
and many so, others partially 
blind who may have further vision restored 
them, and also children whom have 
spoken, convalescent from eye diseases. 

all these children the Nursery pro- 
vides the best its power make for 
the health and for the just rights 
childhood, even under the great handicap 
blindness. 

very few cases parents are able 
contribute very small amount toward the 
child’s support, but the Nursery private 
charity and depends almost entirely for its 
support upon generous public. 

effort being made create 
permanent fund, the income which may 
sufficient pay the cost yearly 
maintenance. 

The Boston Nursery for Blind Babies 
celebrated the tenth anniversary its 
existence establishing itself new 
building located Jamaica Parkway 
Boston. 

This building combines home, school, 
and hospital, all one, and adequate 
care for twenty-five such totally 
blind little people under five years 
age are eligible for admission. 

After ten years earnest effort help 
and develop the very young blind child the 
present Nursery was constructed, and 
the minds many stands model for 
future buildings designed meet similar 
requirements. 

The site high, overlooking Leverett 
Pond, Jamaicaway, and was chosen be- 
cause its nearness Boston. The build- 
ing arranged admit the maximum 
sunshine and fresh air. 

Primarily the Nursery home, inas- 
much large number the little people 
within its walls have never known the 
meaning any other environment—surely 
not one adapted the special needs 
little sightless child. Indeed, the building 
was planned with the idea retaining the 
home atmosphere wholly and eliminating 
that the institution, which pervades far 
too many buildings maintained for the 
world’s dependent children. 

The exterior buff-colored stucco and 
the roof red tile, colonial design and 


suggesting private residence rather than 
charitable institution. 

The main floor has the left the en- 
trance hall reception room used for visi- 
tors and board meetings, furnished simply 
but attractively, including generous book- 
case, which contains cheerful library for 
the nurses’ use. the right the Chil- 
dren’s Day Nursery, surrounded three 
sides windows, and leading into sun 
parlor, heated winter, that the chil- 
dren may out doors and yet pro- 
tected. Here also small mothers’ 
reception room for the use parents 
when visiting their children. 

The Day Nursery furnished with long 
tables for the older children, where their 
meals are served and where they are 
taught their first occupations. Here there 
are high chairs for the youngest ones, and 
smaller chairs, toys, etc., for all. Sunshine 
floods this room all day and makes 
ideal playroom. 

this floor are also nurses’ dining 
room and pantry, splendidly equipped 
kitchen and pantry, service dining room, 
and diet kitchen where the milk mod- 
ified for infants, with specially constructed 
sterilizer and refrigerator; also two toilet 
rooms. 

the second floor the Night Nurs- 
ery, containing sixteen beds, having large 
open fireplace, windows three sides, and 
opening upon outdoor sleeping porch 
where the tiny babies are kept all day and 
the less robust ones during the night. The 
Night Nursery considered the most ideal 
room its kind Boston. was fur- 
nished Mrs. Irving Sturgis memory 
Benjamin Johnson Lang. its main 
wall, over the fireplace, hangs copy 
Abbott Thayer’s famous picture, “Caritas” 
(see illustration), which sheds its spirit 
gentle sweetness over the entire room. 

Adjoining this room the infirmary, 
small room containing three beds, examin- 
ation table, scales, large and small chairs, 
and completely equipped emergency 
chest. This room used for babies not 
well enough placed with more normal 
children needing the personal care 
the superintendent night. Adjoining this 


the superintendent’s own room. 
this floor are also the head 
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room, two under nurses’ rooms, nurses’ 
bath, the bassinet room, containing six 
high wire bassinets, and exercise tender 
for use the babies under one year; also 
the children’s bathroom, model its 
kind, having tiled floor, painted walls and 
ceilings, bathtubs three sizes, closets, 
cupboards, and most perfect equipment. 
The rows hooks containing marked 
towels, washcloths, and toothbrushes are 
source keen interest visitors. 

equipped operating room, where any needed 
treatment may given, rendering un- 
necessary for the children taken out- 
side for surgical attention. 
ward containing four beds, with bathroom 


adjoining, also service rooms and bath, are 
found this floor. 

The Nursery has its superintendent, 
nursery mother, Miss Jane Russell, 
who has been the little people her 
charge very loving influence and guide; 
head nurse and four under nurses care 
for the children’s needs; and the house 
cared for cook, housemaid, laundress, 
and janitor. 

The playground the rear the build- 
ing supplied with tent, where the chil- 
dren enjoy the treat “picnic supper,” 
merry-go-round, slide, hammocks, sand 
piles, fact, whatever will lead the 
children exert themselves wholesome 
and normal play. 


OHIO COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
ITS NEW WORK AND NEW WORKERS 


EDWARD VAN CLEVE, PRESIDENT 


most our readers know, the Ohio 
Commission the Blind commenced its 
work For the first three years the 
Commission spent annually less than $2,300, 
and devoted its chief efforts three 
things: first, arousing the public 
appreciation the need such work 
can accomplished Commission for 
the Blind; second, gathering, far 
its limited funds would permit, facts with 
regard the blind certain counties; and 
third, campaign for the prevention 
infantile blindness. The General Assembly 
which adjourned June, appropri- 
ated for the use the Commission during 
the balance this year and for 
$58,000. This sum made possible look 
forward enlargement the work 
more accordance with the original plans 
the Commissioners. 

Charles Campbell, who will 
remembered spent month lectur- 
ing for the Commission, has now become 
their Executive Secretary. will develop 
constructive work and direct the publicity 
and educational campaigns already under 
way. Mr. Campbell has for the past fifteen 


*See Vol. II, pp. 58, 102, 104; Vol. No. 
insert. 


months been the executive officer the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
previous which time was associated 
with the work the State Commission and 
the Association for the Blind Massachu- 
setts. While Pennsylvania, his time was 
chiefly occupied with the inauguration 
the Pittsburgh Workshop and the conduct 
publicity lecture campaign. looked 
forward carrying the industrial and pre- 
ventive work more generally into the ad- 
joining communities. was with regret 
that left the Keystone State, after 
short term service, but both the city 
and state appropriations were 
cifically favor industrial establish- 
ment for the blind Pittsburgh, thus 
largely localizing the work for the time be- 
ing, and the city workshop was well 
under way just the invitation from Ohio 
the promise state-wide 
work with adequate funds offered such 
opportunities for service the blind that 
Mr. Campbell felt compelled move the 
larger field work. 

Each county Ohio has County Blind 
Relief Commission, composed three per- 
sons appointed the probate judge dis- 
pense relief the needy blind its respec- 
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tive county. This fact makes the bringing 
together any large number blind peo- 
ple any one county impracticable, even 
though the State Commission wished 
establish large central station. 
matter fact, however, the Ohio Commis- 
sion distinctly line with the modern 
belief that far better encourage the 
establishment continuance small local 
shops, has been well undertaken 
the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind. The Commission opening Co- 
lumbus, its headquarters, small shop 
which expected provide employment 
for those who wish Franklin County, 
and also, ultimately, serve training 
place for apprentices who may come from 
other counties for period instruction 
and then return their own towns. 

The Commission are unanimous their 
indorsement their Secretary’s plan for 
the more extensive employment blind 
women their homes. Ever since work 
has been sent central points blind 
home workers, and particularly since the 
stores Chicago and New York have ac- 
cepted home work, has become pitifully 
evident that there great need for the 
most expert supervision the selection 
raw materials and guidance with regard 
the kind articles that should made. 
Active work along this line was begun 
Pittsburgh, but owing the localization 
the effort there, cannot have the state- 
wide trial that possible Ohio. 
Massachusetts, since 1894, through the de- 
voted efforts the Association 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, home 
work for blind women was undertaken aud 
limited sale for the articles made was 
secured through the Boston salesroom main- 
tained the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind. 1907 this work was taken over 
the Massachusetts Commission, and 
about seventy women are now filling orders 
consigning work the salesroom. 

Mr. Campbell’s experiment, roughly out- 
lined, follows: purchase whole- 
sale the necessary material for the produc- 
tion household linens, principally those 
used the kitchen, and also for making 
limited quantity knitted and crocheted 
articles. This material, and sewing ma- 
chines needed (on the same basis 


which tools are furnished blind men), 
will supplied women rapidly they 
are able produce the articles that are 
recommended for their manufacture. 
soon the things are made, the Commis- 
sion will purchase them from the home 
workers, paying the women the difference 
between the cost the raw material and 
the selling price. far there nothing 
novel about this general plan. has been 
carried out limited extent different 
parts the country, but most extensively 
well known that many blind women can 
excellent work. Others with supervision 
can simpler but salable work. The great 
problem that faces everybody who under- 
takes this form aiding the blind the 
securing market for the goods. 
long the women are given the entire 
difference between the cost the raw ma- 
terial and the finished product, the goods 
must sold through special channels, for 
with selling margin their disposition 
commercial proposition impossible. 
Two methods are tried: the first 
direct attempt secure, through 
women’s clubs and church organizations, 
every town any size throughout the 
state, one two women act the sell- 
ing agents for this home work blind 
women. set samples and attractive 
illustrated catalogue are sent every 
committee individual who will undertake 
obtain orders. The other method 
secure the larger cities 
the leading stores. the case Roth- 
schild Company, Chicago, and Macy’s 
New York, show cases and saleswoman 
have been provided free cost, and are 
confident that other stores will glad 
sponsible organization prepared take 
care the details collecting the work 
from the individual workers and return- 
ing the blind the amounts due them 
when the goods are sold. The above named 
firms receive the goods properly tagged and 
send one check the end the month 
for the articles sold; the New York firm 
does this through the Ziegler Magazine and 
the Chicago store through special com- 
mittee which has this matter charge. 
Mr. Campbell, however, firmly convinced 
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that the experiment 
selling some 
the goods through 
individuals and 
clubs should 
given thorough 
test, not only be- 
cause will dispose 
considerable 
proportion the 
output the home 
workers, but also 
because will build 
greatly needed, 
practical, enlight- 
ened, and personal 
interest work for the blind. Every club 
individual that undertakes sell the 
work these blind home workers immedi- 


Miss Marion Campbell 


ately becomes “walking delegate” the 
most valuable kind the interests the 
blind. 

The Ohio Commission fortunate 
having secured Mr. Campbell’s 
tor developing the home work blind 
women the services Miss Marion Camp- 
who well known for the splendid 
work she did for the blind Cleveland. 
Miss Campbell’s active supervision the 
industrial work all kinds the Good- 
rich House Settlement, and later her devel- 
opment the art fabric weaving for the 
blind Cleveland, give her 
fitting supervisor this campaign for 
home employment. Some may think that 
“Ohio indeed going Campbellized,” 
but the friends the cause are prepared 
the beneficiaries. 


Editor the Outlook for the Blind: 


Will you publish the following? think 
general expression opinion might 
much good. 


The briefest answer which can made 
this question is—wages. The blind are 
suffering from many ills, but most their 
troubles would cease they could only 
secure employment which would yield them 
livelihood. They could then retain their 
self-respect and happy. 

This amounts saying that the needs 
the blind are bottom identical with 
the needs physically normal men. With- 
out money independence impossible, and 
with the average man job the only 
means securing money. 

The physically norma! man has not found 
deed, the history modern civilization 
large part narration the development 
means rendering employment more 
secure the workingman. The labor 


union now indispensable institution 
society. 

But the blind man cannot make use 
the labor union, for the reason that 
economic demand exists for his labor. Nor 


can the privately endowed employment 
agency benefit him. Every such agency 
must struggle against competition. one 
them should seriously assume the blind 
man’s burden, would soon find that had 
committed self-destruction. Nevertheless, 
clear that efficient employment 
agency exactly what the blind require. 
Why, then, the blind not unite de- 
manding that Congress create govern- 
mental employment bureau for the blind 
and other physically handicapped persons? 
putting this suggestion print 
the hope that will criticized, 
anxious know what the majority the 
blind will think it. NEWEL PERRY. 


From recent item the 
New York Times learn 
design with which signal policemen 
the downtown quarter for assistance 
crossing congested streets are fur- 
nished all blind persons Chicago. 
Chief Police Steward has approved the 
plan and ordered the traffic squad recog- 
nize the whistles.” 


Police Whistles 
for the Blind 


response inquiries, should stated 
that while these two workers bear the same name, 
their families are not even distantly 
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AFTER 


ADELIA HOYT 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


The story opens June afternoon Mabel Forrester, young blind girl, traveling homeward 
from the State School for the Blind. She graduated with honors, and while she regrets leaving school 
and being separated from her friends, she looking forward bright and hopeful future. When she 
met the station her father and they drive the farm which their home, and where, since her 
mother’s death, her aunt has been mistress, she disappointed the slight interest which her father 
manifests her graduation and the discouraging way which speaks her home life. less 
disheartening when she talks with her aunt and sister, and she realizes that they have confidence 
her ability. She endeavors help with the household duties, always against their wishes, but the 
climax reached when she accidentally upsets dishpan water. After this she not permitted 
assist any way. She wanders around aimlessly, becoming almost distracted times because her 
great disappointment. that something must done, she decides write Miss Lane, 
her former teacher, knowing that from her she will receive sympathy and assistance. 

Miss Lane, whom Mabel appeals for advice, responds instantly with very helpful letter. She 
herself blind, and can enter fully into Mabel’s difficulties and point the best way out 
She advises Mabel, instead despairing over being shut out the household tasks, set about 
finding little unobtrusive ways helping without asking leave. Mabel acts upon this advice, and 
though there are many discouraging days, she perseveres, and time she has the comfort feeling 
that little sister Lizzie finding the blind sister the nearest approach mother’s love that she 
has ever known. Out this companionship comes one Mabel’s sweetest rewards, for little Lizzie 
falls into delightful habit reading aloud Mabel, who hungry for books. Next Mabel finds 
herself assisting her fifteen-year-old brother Rob with his lessons. Mary, the older sister, too, begins 
find Mabel very sympathetic companion, and her turn tries share her little social pleasures 
with Mabel. Even the aunt begins see that this niece help her many ways. Most all, 
Mabel rejoices when her father shows appreciation her thoughtfulness toward him, and she feels 
that she has last won the confidence and respect all her family. Almost from the first her 
home-coming has been apparent Mabel that was only strictest economy the father has been 
able maintain his large family. Now comes Mabel’s hardest trial. She sees Mary ready help 
Rob, the close school, work for neighboring farmer. What can Mabel help? 


She works and waits and hopes, and course her opportunity arrives. She has but act 
she does. 


CHAPTER 


THERE come days March when win- 
ter and spring seem battle for suprem- 
acy. Winter knows that must yield 
spring; but never does gracefully 
without fierce struggles, which fury and 
vehemence are unsurpassed any mid- 
winter storm. But these outbursts are only 
transient; for the sun darting through the 
clouds laughs cold and storm, while on- 
coming spring chases the king snow and 
ice back his fastnesses. 

was such day this, when sun 
and cloud, storm and calm, followed each 
other rapid succession, that Mr. Lester 
dropped chat while with Mr. For- 


The two men talked the prospect for 
the coming season, and the changes and 
improvements which they intended make. 

“And what will you with the ground 
south the orchard, now that you have 
moved your pasture over the creek?” 
asked neighbor Lester. 

“Oh, not anything this year,” answered 
Mr. Forrester. 

“That would make fine garden spot,” 
said his companion, musingly, glancing 
through the window the field ques- 
tion, “lying does southern slope, 
and protected the north 
Then, turning Mr. Forrester, con- 
tinued: tell you what, Forrester, some 
ought into the gardening busi- 


rester; and Mabel, gathering her work, 
withdrew low seat the window. 


story began Vol. IV, No. the 
Outlook for the Blind. When finished 
bound small volume and sold nominal 
cost. Many copies have been ordered. Please 
let the Editor know how many copies you want. 


ness. Why, ever since Jones sold out and 
moved away our town has had market 
garden. season the hotels and fami- 
lies that had garden their own were 
unable get enough home-grown vege- 
table any price, the demand was much 
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greater than the supply. 
much stock look after would into 
myself. sure would pay.” 

dare say would,” assented Mr. For- 
rester; and then the conversation turned 
other topics. 

But Mabel heard more. Mr. Lester’s 
words had started new train thought. 
Her work fell unheeded her lap, and she 
was borne along the swift current 
ideas. Visions what might 
before her, swiftly does the mind leap 
from possibility fulfillment, ignoring the 
slow steps which mark the way. However, 
Mabel did not waste much time dream- 
ing, but roused herself consider details; 
and was with plans carefully laid that 
she approached her father that evening, 
and amazed him with her request. 

“You want the five acres make 
garden?” said undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

“Perhaps not all this year, but 
much can use,” answered Mabel. 

protested her father, “how can 
you anything with garden? re- 
quires strength and skill. you were 
man would different, but girl and 
your condition, too! You 
give the idea once.” 

“Yes, Mabel replied. know 
needs strength and skill, but women have 
been very successful this occupation. 
certainly can harder for them 
than washing sewing all day. for 
me, strong; and the outdoor exer- 
cise will make stronger. believe, too, 
that have some skill this line; and 
shall strive acquire more. You know 
have always been successful with flowers. 
you will have the ground prepared 
sure the boys will give what help 
need. have never used prize money 
and will take that ten dollars buy 
seeds and plants; and only raise 
enough for our own use will some- 
thing. But feel certain can better 
than that. So, father, may have the 
ground 

More please his daughter than because 
had any faith the scheme, Mr. For- 
rester finally gave his consent, and prom- 
ised have the ground made ready 
soon the weather would permit. Aunt 


Sue denounced the whole affair piece 
foolishness, and only hoped “the child 
wouldn’t kill herself with work, too 
disappointed her failure.” The children, 
however, entered with enthusiasm into the 
plan; and the boys readily promised their 
help. 

When the warm April showers had mel- 
lowed the soil, Mabel began her first work 
the garden. She went over the ground 
carefully, dividing into long, narrow 
beds, slightly raised and edged with narrow 
boards, with small post each corner. 
Each bed was separated from its neighbor 
path, which enabled her move 
among them with safety 
while the form the beds made easy 
reach all parts from the path around 
them. planting she was first assisted 
the children, whom she depended 
make straight the rows into which she 
dropped the seeds. But one day, working 
alone, she devised scheme for this pur- 
pose which proved quite 
ginning one corner the bed, she 
measured along the side the distance she 
desired between the rows, and marked the 
point with small stake. like manner, 
she placed another stake opposite this one. 
Connecting these stout cord, she made 
her row it. She repeated this for each 
row, each time measuring from the last 
stakes set, and moving one time. 

When tender green shoots began ap- 
pear, the battle with the weeds commenced. 
Here Mabel’s long familiarity with plants 
enabled her readily distinguish touch 
the rightful occupants the garden from 
their invading enemies. 
ished their young gardener, the tender 
shoots grew into thrifty plants; and was 
with just pride that Mabel gathered her 
first harvest garden produce early one 
Saturday morning. Hal had announced 
his willingness take market; and 
having packed into the road cart set 
off high spirits. 


Mabel was not joyous, least she 
tried not be. She might disappointed. 
She would not hope too much. After all, 
her produce might not sell; but when be- 
fore noon Hal returned with empty 
wagon, and placed her hand seven dol- 
lars the equivalent what she had sent 
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away, Mabel threw aside her doubts, and 
all, even Aunt Sue, voted the garden 
success. 

Others besides those her own family 
watched Mabel’s enterprise with interest. 
Many gazed they passed. Some even 
stopped and stared, and conversed low 
tones about her, she did not know 
their presence and hear all they said. 

One morning Judge Bertram tied his 
horse the gate and came where Mabel 
was work. She had met the judge once 
when church with her father, and now 
his pleasant voice and genial manner quite 
won her confidence. expressed sur- 
prise what she was doing, but praised 
some parts her garden, offered sugges- 
tions, and even critized some things. 
apologized for the liberty took say- 
ing that was very fond gardening, 
had had considerable experience that 
line, and there was any way which 
could assist her should most happy 
so. 

Mabel thanked him, and thereupon asked 
his advice concerning several matters 
which she was doubt. Where could she 
get books the subject study next win- 
ter, that the following year she might 
improve her garden? had them, 
told her, and should pleased loan them 
her. When left was with cordial 
invitation visit his garden and learn all 
she could there. 

few days Mrs. Bertram called. She 
had calling acquaintance with Aunt Sue, 
but this time she asked especially for 
Mabel. She had the rare tact making 
every one appear their best her pres- 
ence: hence Mabel found easy and 
pleasant converse with her. She asked 
Mabel about her school life, her gradua- 
tion; found they had read and enjoyed 
many the same books, wished see the 
garden; and when she went away Mabel 
felt better acquainted with this new friend 
than with any she had met since coming 
home. 

After this Mrs. Bertram came often, 
sometimes taking Mabel for ride, lend- 
ing her books and magazines, and often 
reading aloud her. Many delightful 
visits Mabel enjoyed the elegant Ber- 
tram home. Judge Bertram was interested 


the young gardener, and gave her much 
valuable assistance; and his wife insisted 
that her young friend should more 
into society, and under 
Mabel ceased dread this before. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bertram were people 
wealth, culture, and high social station. 
Their only child, son, was studying law 
distant city. They enjoyed Mabel’s 
company, liked give her pleasure and 
help one who was anxious help her- 
self; and they never felt made her feel 
that what they did for her was charity. 
They showed her thousand courtesies 
which easy for persons their 
position bestow girl like Mabel, but 
which, alas! many fail do. Society 
prone stand aloof from one whose 
position qualifications are unknown 
not clearly defined until some leader whose 
acts are beyond question pronounces the 
verdict. Then how gracious is, and how 
wonders where these persons have kept 
themselves and why had not found them 
out before 

many who had hitherto passed Mabel 
unheeded eagerly sought her acquaint- 
ance when they found that Mrs. Bertram 
invited her her social gatherings, and 
found her, much their surprise, 
charming young lady, educated, refined— 
short, valuable addition their social 
circle. 

“Here letter for you, Aunt Sue. 
Father just brought from the office.” 
And Mabel tossed the missive into her 
aunt’s lap; then, leaving her enjoy it, 
strolled out the veranda and stood lean- 
ing over the railing. The frosts autumn 
had come. The vine that clambered 
the veranda pillar hung limp and lifeless. 
Mabel mechanically plucked some the 
dead leaves and crushed some her hand 
with dry, brittle sound. Three times 
had Mabel planted her garden, and three 
times had she gathered bountiful har- 
vest. the close the first season, 
after paying all expenses, she found she 
had cleared some seventy 
Each season the garden had been enlarged 
and improved, and the profits had corre- 
spondingly increased. 

Besides this she had gained health 
and strength. She felt the warm glow and 
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exhilaration that come with plenty 
outdoor exercise. How pleasantly and 
swiftly, too, the years had flown! For 
though time’s majestic march forever 
moves cadence with the centuries, yet 
the rush life and flight thought 
sometimes lose the beat, and think the 
measure fast slow, according the 
rhythm events. Some days seem years; 
some years day. 

There had been changes the Forrester 
household. Mary had married, and gone 
make home her own. There was 
time when Aunt Sue was laid aside for 
several weeks with sprained ankle; and 
Mabel took charge the work, succeed- 
ing nicely that her aunt declared that 
one could have been employed who 
would have done half well. 

Miss Lane’s letters, too—how they had 
cheered and encouraged her! inter- 
ested she had been all her efforts, rejoic- 
ing her success and sympathizing her 
Miss Lane! How much 
self, this particular morning she 
thought over the past three years. 

The voices her father and aunt en- 
gaged earnest conversation floated out 
her; and, when presently her father 
came out the veranda, Mabel, feeling 
that something unusual happened, 
asked, “What it, 

“Your Aunt Lucy poor health,” 
answered. doctor orders change 
climate once. She going Cali- 
fornia; but your uncle’s business such 
that cannot well leave just now, and 
they want your Aunt Sue with 
her.” 

“But—she won’t. mean, how can she, 
tered Mabel dismay. 

“No, suppose she replied Mr. 
Forrester. “She says she mustn’t think 
it, but seems too bad. She has worked 
hard here, and had little recreation. She 
would enjoy the trip much. Lucy not 
ill require much care, and she has 
plenty money. The trip would such 
rest and change your Aunt Sue. But, 
you say, don’t see how could 
her. would hard find any 
one take her place, were able hire, 


which not.” And ended with 
sigh. 

silence followed, broken last 
Mabel. 

she said resolute tone, 
“we must let her go.” 

“But who can get take her place?” 
And her father looked troubled. 

“Aunt Sue has been like mother us, 
and one could take her place,” said 
Mabel, thoughtfully. “But,” she continued, 
“it would selfish keep her longer; 
and you will trust me, will the best 
can.” 

“You, Mabel? you think you can?” 
And her father looked surprised, but eager 
grasp the suggestion. 

“Yes, father. You know our family 
not what used be. Mary gone, Rob 
college, Hal will town most 
the winter learning his trade. There will 
shall not things like Aunt Sue; but 
you will patient with me, sure, 
with Lizzie’s help, can get along some 

“Bless you, daughter!” said Mr. For- 
rester, fervently. “Yes, really believe 
can. and talk your aunt about 

Whether the prospect visit the 
land fruit and flowers the company 
her favorite sister influenced Aunt Sue, 
whether she had come have more 
confidence her niece than even Mabel 
herself had, certain was that she needed 
little urging accept her sister’s invita- 
tion, and entered with zest into prepara- 
tions for her departure. Mabel once 
took charge the work, order give 
her aunt more time, and also learn all 
she could while her aunt was still there 
help and criticize her methods. 

One morning, when Mabel was busy 
the kitchen, Aunt Sue was summoned 
the sitting room early visitor; and 
through the half-opened door Mabel heard 
the following bit conversation: 

Visitor, regretful tone “It too 


bad Mary married. Now, she had 

only been home you could have gone 

away feeling perfectly 

said Aunt Sue; “if Mabel doesn’t make 

good housekeeper Mary miss 
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guess.” “But Mabel blind,” replied 
the other. “What that?” answered 
Aunt Sue. “What use are eyes one 
doesn’t use them? And seems 
there are good many who not.” Then 
she added: used think just you 
do, but I’ve learned that where there’s 
will there’s way. one has mind 
certain thing, and sight help 
him through, will sure find some 
other way it.” And then she added, 
little proudly, “At least, that what 
niece Mabel does.” 


CHAPTER 


“Busy usual, see! thought 
should find you here.” And the speaker 
pushed aside syringa bush loaded with 
its fragrant blossoms, and turned down one 
the garden paths. 

Mabel rose from the pansy bed where 
she had been work, and came forward 
greet her visitor. “Mrs. Bertram, 
glad you have come. was just wish- 
ing you could see garden this morning. 
Everything seems fresh and beautiful.” 

“It is, indeed, pretty sight,” replied 
her friend, casting admiring glance 
around; “and was wondering came 
what you would undertake next. Five 
years ago, when you started 
table garden, confess were all little 
incredulous; but you made 
Then you went raising small fruit, and 
that turned out equally well; and now you 
have started flower garden, and bid fair 
become quite florist. really wonder 
what you will have next!” 

greenhouse, hope,” answered Ma- 
bel, adding: “You know hire much the 
work done the garden now, 
ing the berries, etc. always raised 
flowers for myself, love them so; and 
was you who first suggested turning 
them profit. After you ordered some 
flowers for your reception others 
wanted them; and now have all the 
orders can 

“Yes, said Mrs. Bertram. 
“But you have planned and managed 
all; and does seem remarkable, though 
hardly dare say so, for know how 
you dislike what you 


When first met you all that you did 
seemed marvelous; but felt would 
very rude treat you curiosity, 
often refrained from expressing the 
wonder felt. Then applied little 
common sense the matter. closed 
eyes, and found that feelings were 
unchanged, and also discovered that 
could many things which supposed 
required sight; and when took into con- 
sideration your careful training and the re- 
sources which necessity develops, ceased 
marvel what you did.” 


“And that why have enjoyed your 
company much,” said Mabel. “If peo- 
ple would use little common sense 
these matters, might spared much 
discomfort. there anything which 
disgusts me, and the same time makes 
some trifling performance which would 
scarcely noticed one who could see. 
not part well others? And 
rendering the verdict, want blind- 
ness ignored, that something 
with which only have deal, and 
must not make work appear either 
more less than really is. But until 
people cease regard curiosities 
and recognize co-laborers, striving 
for the same ends, will hard ob- 
tain justice their hands.” 


agree with you perfectly,” replied 
her friend; “but what admire you 
should admire any girl acquaint- 
ance. your courage, your persever- 
ance, and the ability you have displayed 
accomplishing much. Now for two 
years you have had the care home, 
and have done much the work your- 
self; and know house which 
kept better order, and table which 
better supplied with well-cooked food, 
than yours. Yet with all these duties, 
you still find time read and into 
society. hear many complimentary 
things said you. Your manners are 
perfect; your conversation charming; 
and George says doesn’t wonder that 
Rob Forrester proud his sister. 
thinks has good reason be.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bertram,” said Ma- 
bel. know appreciate word 
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praise from you, she added, blushing 
slightly, “from Mr. Bertram. But 
these other friends, they never would have 


been for you.” 

“But sure did very little,” said 
Mrs. Bertram. only gave you chance 
improve and show society that you 
were our equal.” 

“And think that the secret all 
true help—to give people opportunity 
help themselves,” answered Mabel, softly. 

They had left the garden now, and arm 
arm were walking toward the house. 
The June sun was climbing toward the 
zenith. White, fleecy clouds floated here 
and there the clear blue sky, like great, 
white swans the bosom 
lake. The air was beginning lose the 
dewy freshness the morning. 

Suddenly Mabel’s companion exclaimed, 
“There’s carriage driving into your 
front gate, with lady it. You are 
going have company, and must hurry 
home.” Mrs. Bertram disappeared through 
the side gate, while Mabel went into 
the house, wondering who her visitor could 
be. Five minutes later she was clasped 
the arms her dear old teacher. 

Miss Lane, why did you not tell 
you were coming?” she cried, when 
she had recovered from her surprise suf- 
ficiently speak. 

“Because, dear,” answered Miss 
Lane, did not know myself until two 
days ago, and then thought would sur- 
prise you. You know have always 
wanted visit you, especially since you 
became the mistress your home.” 

“And glad you have come,” said 
Mabel. come upstairs and lay off 
your things; and, Lizzie, bring Miss Lane 
some fresh water. She has had long, 
dusty ride. Now,” she said, they re- 
turned the parlor, must lie down 
here the sofa while see about the 
dinner. nearly noon. Father will 
soon, and how glad will see 
you!” 

With pleasure Miss Lane watched Mabel 
she went about her work. Lizzie flew 
about bidding, and they seemed very 
happy together. Miss Lane did not need 
sight know that the house was per- 


fect order, that cleanliness prevailed every- 
where, that the cloth upon the dinner table 
was spotless, the bread sweet and light, 
the vegetables well cooked, the pie and 
pudding excellent. All this and much more 
she observed with secret satisfaction. 

“Your sister fine Miss 
Lane said Lizzie they left the dinner 
table and came out upon the veranda. 

“Of course she answered Lizzie 
sisterly pride. “If can well some 
day shall satisfied.” 

don’t know what should have done 
without Mabel,” said Mr. Forrester, who 
had followed them out. she left 
school was badly debt. Her garden 
has brought considerable income. With 
she has clothed herself and Lizzie, re- 
modeled and refurnished parts the house, 
and loaned her brother money help him 
through college, and thus enabled lift 
the debt. tell you this,” added, “be- 
cause proud what daughter has 
done.” 

“You must hear some Aunt Sue’s let- 
ters,” said Mabel, who had joined them, 
and evidently wished turn the talk from 
herself. “She has enjoyed the past two 
years very much. Aunt Lucy much bet- 
ter, and they will home visit this 
summer. But uncle has decided move 
California, and they want Aunt Sue 
remain with them.” 

“And the boys—shall see them?” asked 
Miss Lane, who felt personal interest 
each member Mabel’s family. 

“Yes, you remain long enough; and 
must,” answered Forrester. 
“Harry working his trade now and do- 
ing well. will home Saturday even- 
ing spend the Sabbath. Robert will 
home from college next week. has one 
more year complete his studies. 
Then and young Mr. Bertram expect 
form partnership, and practice their pro- 
fession here our own city.” 

“And suppose this little girl will soon 
finding her vocation.” And Miss Lane 
fondly stroked Lizzie’s curls. 

“Oh, going the city high school 
next was the young girl’s prompt 
reply. have not been school much the 
last two years; but Mabel has taught 
home, and she says quite ready 
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for the high school. She wants 
become teacher.” 

Late that night the two friends sat 
the open window Mabel’s room. There 
was much said, many questions 
asked and answered. The moon 
came over the trees and flooded the 
orchard with soft, mellow light. The 


leaves swayed gently and fro the 


night wind. The roses just outside the 


window leaned down and breathed rich 
perfume into the room. 

There was pause the conversation. 
Mabel was thinking June night six 
years ago, when girl whom the fra- 
grance the roses had brought memories 
her graduation night had sat that 
same window the cloud her first dis- 
appointment. She had not forgotten her 
school life, nor the home-coming with 
which her new life began; but they both 
seemed far away. The girl had developed 
into woman, and life seemed different. 

think you have accomplished great 
deal,” said Miss Lane, “and agree with 
your father that should all proud 
you.” 


fear you overrate what have done,” 
answered Mabel. have just stayed 
home and done what could. doesn’t 


‘sound like much, and dare say some 


companions school have been dis- 
appointed me.” 

not doubt replied her compan- 
ion, “but that because our ideas suc- 
cess are narrow. The girl who goes out 
into the world and earns her living, who 
perchance wins fame and distinction for 
herself, count success. And she 
is, and she deserves our praise. But the 
girl who remains home, who finds her 
place and her work there, who masters 
her surroundings, improves herself, and 
exerts influence for good her 
world, however small may be—such 
life, think, should called less 
successful.” 

glad hear you say that,” said 
Mabel. care great deal for the 
approval friends; but really mat- 
ters very little whether the rest 
the world regards life successful 
not. know that use where am, 
and usefulness brings happiness.” 
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senator,” Edwin Davies Schoonmaker 
(poem). 462. 
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Olivia Howard Dunbar. Pp. 
trated. 

The Blind, London, April, 1911: “The teaching 
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The same article, with illustra- 
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May, 


Harper’s Magazine, August, 1911: “Comrades,” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Pp. 398-406. 
Illustrated. 


The Survey, July 15, 1911: “Overbrook conven- 
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The Survey, July 22, 1911: “Another Helen 
Keller” (Vera Mabel Gammond). 616. 
Illustrated. 


World’s Work, September, 1911: “Boy Scouts 
300,000 strong; the outdoor organization 
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Waldo Sherman. Pp. 
Illustrated. (With illustration troop 
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WORK FOR THE BLIND RUSSIA 


JACQUES KOLOUBOVSKY 


Director, Association the Empress Maria Alexandrovna for Promoting the Welfare the Blind. 


From the number blind proportion 
the total population, Russia occupies one 
the first places among other countries. The 
universal census the year 1897 showed 
247,900 blind, which makes the proportion 
cause this excessive 
growth blindness the 
low level popular develop- 
ment and instruction. The 
number blind increases 
from the western the 
eastern provinces: Poland 
this number 10,000, 
and the states Viatka, 
Ufa and Kazan, where the 
population mostly com- 
posed uneducated repre- 
sentatives the mongol 
race, the number blind 
the causes blindness are, 
the first place: Trachoma 
(21.4%), then Glaucoma 
(19.2%), Cornea (13.5%), 
Smallpox (12.1%), Ophthal- 
mia Neonatorum (4.9%), 
Syphilis (4.8%), Traumatism (3.7%), Con- 
genital (1.8%) and others. The greatest 
number blind belongs the age 
years, when even sighted persons begin 
lose their working capacity. 

other countries, much blindness 
preventable the timely help oculist. 

Unfortunately, the ophthalmology can 
called almost the youngest branch medical 
science, and the number oculists far from 
sufficient. 

1806 the first attention was paid the 
welfare the incurable blind Russia. 
cording the desire the Emperor Alexander 
there was invited St. Petersburg the 
creator the instruction the blind, Valentin 
Hauy, who remained Russia ten years and 
founded the first institution for blind. But 
the seed sown the celebrated French phil- 
anthropist found favorable ground. The 


Constantin Grot, founder of the Empress 
Mary Society for Promoting the Welfare 
the Blind Russia. 


institution Hauy still exists, but has 
influence the instruction the blind 
Russia and not until 1881 was there established 
special society for the welfare the blind. 

present there are residential schools, 
which instruct 1150 children. 
There are existence in- 
dustrial homes where the 
adult blind also receive in- 
struction different trades, 
and workshop for 100 per- 
sons who come daily work. 
opened new home for 
blind young women St. 
Petersburg. Also have 
been opened industrial 
homes for those who have 
already learned their trade 
and are able earn their 
own living. For the unem- 
ployable blind there exist 
asylums where 448 blind 
are cared for. There are 
three societies graduates 
from the schools for the 
blind, where the graduates 
work for themselves without any help, and 
pursue the following trades: Brush and basket 
making, chair caning, church singing, tuning 
and massage. 

Toward this the government contributes 
very little, supporting only two institutions 
Finland and one Warsaw. The estab- 
lishment Hauy, conducted private 
society, likewise receives from the Crown 
annual grant only 10,000. All the rest that 
done for the blind comes from private 
charity. The first place belongs the Asso 
ciation the Empress Maria Alexandrovna 
for Promoting the Welfare Blind. This 
Association was founded the year 1881 
the instigator the great reforms the 
Emperor Alexander former secretary 
state, Constantin Grot, who was man 
great administrative experience, keen insight 
and very broad-minded. died years 
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Alexander-Maria Institution for the young blind in St. Petersburg, showing at the left a monument to the 
founder, Grot. 


age 1897. During the war between Russia 
and Turkey, Her Majesty, the Empress Maria 
Alexandrovna, nominated him president 
the Association, whose aim was care for 
infirm soldiers and their families. Among the 
soldiers who returned from the war were 
many blind, and Mr. Grot opened for them 
workshops St. Petersburg and Kiew. After 
the liquidation the mentioned society, 
founded, with the permission the Empress, 
independent Association for promoting the 
welfare the blind, which has been honored 
the high name the Empress. Neither 
the advanced age, which Mr. Grot began 
his new business, nor the great number 
his other occupations, prevented him from 
becoming acquainted with the organizations 
for helping the blind western Europe, espe- 
cially Germany. every favorable oppor- 
tunity, visited various institutions for the 
blind and made the acquaintance the 
workers this special field. clearly saw 
that the most effective form assistance 
consists aiding the blind become self- 
supporting. This point view has been made 
the basis all establishments for the blind, 
founded Mr. Grot, and has been followed 
through all the years his work the 
society. The Association for Promoting the 
Welfare the Blind private society, which 
under the patronage Her Majesty, the 


Empress Maria Feodorovna. The first “effec- 
tive His Majesty, the Emperor, 
and among honorary members are the names 
other august persons. 

The aim the Association consists all 
kinds assistance the blind, especially 
placing blind children schools and the adult 
blind work shops. 

The slow progress special oculistic help 
Russia made inevitable that the Asso- 
ciation should undertake new task, closely 
connected with the former branch activity, 
—the problem preventing blindness. 

members the Association are admitted 
men and women all states and conditions. 
They can enter collaborator-members, who 
give their own work and members-emula- 
tors, who pay five roubles year seventy- 
five roubles once. 

Personages whose services are extraor- 
dinary value are elected honorary members. 
encouragement, the collaborator-members 
receive the privilege wearing the highly 
established special badge the Association, 
silver one worn only during the period 
the member’s activity, while gold badge 
worn for life-time, cases continuous 
co-operation extraordinary merits. The 
total number the members the Associa- 
tion present are 8,010. Not less than twice 
year there are held general meetings the 
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members the Association, 
where they affirm the budget 
incomes expenses. 
They read the last year’s 
general report resolve 
the most important questions 
concerning the activity the 
Association. less 
importance are decided 
council consisting mem- 
bers who are elected the 
general meeting (St. Peters- 
burg, Kazanskaja 7). The 
council elects president. 
present this function ful- 
filled the ex-minister 
agriculture, Secretary State 
Alexis Yermoloff. 

The activity the Asso- 
ciation spread all over 
Russia and the central council St. Peters- 
burg has the right open whenever 
necessary sections the Association. The 
sections follow the same task the council, 
but within the limits their own 
Their organization similar that the 
Association. They have annual meetings 
members, their own revision committees and 
their council and must present the affirma- 
tion the annual meeting members the 
Association St. Petersburg their yearly 
budget. They must likewise send their annual 
report the central council, who bound 
them delegate. The council takes 
interest the affairs the sections and seldom 
refuses them pecuniary other aid. 


Alexis Yermoloff, President Council Em- 
press Mary Society for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Blind. 


Unfortunately difficult 
enough members the Asso- 
ciation who could form 
section and not everywhere 
all tasks the society 
awake the interest the 
representatives the prov- 
central council uses more 
simple organization and 
opens committees 
Association, where the num- 
ber members small only 
6-12. The activity the 
committee embraces only one 
task the Association that 
which awakes more interest 
the local society: the com- 
mittee manage school 
hospital for eye diseases. There are 
sections and committees the 
tion, and their councils found 
Astrachan, Vilna, Vladimir, Vologda, Viatka, 
Voronez, Gomel, Irkoutsk, Yelabuga, Yalta, 
Yaraslaw, 
Kiev, Kostroma, Minsk, Moscow, Odessa, 
Orenbourg, Orel, Perm, Poltava, Pskov, 
Reval, Samara, Saratov, Smolensk, Task- 
hent, Tver, Tiflis, Tula, Ufa, Charkoff, 
Tohernigoff and Yakoutsk. every prov- 
ince the Association has delegate. This 
function belongs mostly the managers 
excise-incomes, who render the Associa- 
tion services great value. The excise 
department has been likewise founded Mr. 


The young blind in the garden, Alexander-Maria Institution. 
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Workshop for adult blind the name Grot 
St. Petersburg. 


Grot; that the reason the great interest 
ing great number workers, the managers 
the excise incomes willingly sacrifice their 
leisure the business and attract new agents 
among the local society. 

every section and committee the delegate 
the district constant member the 
central council. the only representa- 
tive the central council and has the difficult 
business gathering donations for the blind. 
The delegates also find time fulfil different 
commissions concerning various kinds the 
blind aid. The Association for Promoting the 
Welfare Blind has founded schools for in- 
curable blind children all religions, accepted 
from years age. The curriculum 
embraces the extended program preliminary 
schools and lasts from years, depend- 
ing upon the capacity the pupils. After 
the kindergarten and school course, the blind 
are taught some trades, brush and basket 
making and province schools, shoe making 
and weaving, music, singing, tuning and, 
sometimes, massage. 

Schools the Association are established 
Vladimir, Vologda, Yelabuga, Irkoutsk, 
Kamenetz-Podolsk, Kiev, Kostroma, Minsk, 
Moscow, Odessa, Perm, Poltava, Reval, 
Samara, St. Petersburg, Saratov, Smolensk, 
Tver, Tiflis, Tula, Charkoff, and Tohernigoff. 
The present number pupils these schools 
950 and the number blind having left 
school till 1910, makes more than 850. 

For teaching adult blind, there exist two 
establishments the Association: indus- 
trial home for blind women Viatka, exclu- 
sively for local needs, and workshops for 
adult blind St. Petersburg, under the name 
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Nicolas-Alexander Asylum for the blind men in St. 
Petersburg. 


the founder the Association. the 
Viatka home, established for blind young 
woman, they learn brush and shoe making 
and weaving. much larger institution the 
workshop the name Mr. Grot, who 
built for the blind, his expense, special 
three-story building. The school department 
this workshop training pupils and 
admits boarders for the payment 
200 roubles year. The teaching takes three 
years and the blind are trained brush mak- 
ing and basket making. The pupils live not 
far from the workshops another establish- 
ment the Association,'the Nicolas-Alexandra 
House for the Blind, where they find complete 
board. Besides the industrial training their 
pupils, the workshop gives daily employment 
more than adult blind men (former pupils 
the Alexander-Maria institution the 
workshop where they had had proper technical 
training), their establishments, the men 
living St. Petersburg. 

The workshop gives likewise employment 
blind men working home, well 
blind girls, former pupils the Alexander- 
Maria Institution, living the home for girls, 
established the Association the Asylum 
Memory Elisabeth Coudurat. All the 
blind, both home and the workshop, bring 
their work the salesroom the workshop, 
where sold and orders taken. The Russian 
sightless general prove good and able 
workmen and orders are sufficient, their net 
earnings attain sometimes roubles monthly. 
case less orders, the same blind can earn 
from roubles monthly. The average 
their earnings, including the slower workers, 
amounts roubles monthly. Earning 
roubles they can pay their board and part 
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clothing. The Association has only assist 
them sometimes with small sums with such 
things clothes and boots from special fund 
for the aid employed blind, which present 
has surpassed 300,000 roubles. 

much worse condition are those blind, 
who, after leaving the Alexandra-Maria Insti- 
tution the workshop the name 
Mr. Grot, are obliged return 
provinces. 

improve their condition, the delegates 
the Association find among local inhabi- 
tants, persons, who consent protect the 
blind, and when possible, assist them, and 
places where there are blind schools, the 
workmen are get work and industrial 
materials from the local schools. 

the year 1907 the Association undertook 
inquiry into the condition all the blind, 
former pupils schools for the blind, wishing 
ascertain the present instruction the 
schools enables them become self-support- 
ing. The census showed that 440 persons 
55% earn their own living; 178 them prac- 
tice brush making, basket making, 110 
music and singing, are teachers and masters 
schools for the blind. That very favor- 
able result. evident that the schools 
enable the blind become self-supporting, 
and, after leaving school, not all trained 
blind are employed, happens only from the 
impossibility find sometimes work enough 
for all the blind. 

For old and unemployable blind, the Asso- 
ciation has St. Petersburg two establish- 


Basket department in the St. Petersburg workshops for blind men. 


ments for women: asylum for blind 
women years and upwards, memory 
French lady, Elisabeth Coudurat, and 
asylum the name Princess Volkonsky 
for 120 blind, aged from years. Both 
establishments are supported invested 
funds and are named the memory their 
founders whose donations support them. For 
blind men exists the Nicolas-Alexandra House 
for blind, and beds the municipal 
asylum with payment 100 roubles for each 
bed, from the sums the Association. 
complete the general review the St. Peters- 
burg establishments the Association, should 
mention the newly opened asylum for little 
and for feeble-minded girls the asylum 
Coudurat. There are admitted children 
from years. Those school age, the 
capable ones, enter the Alexander-Maria 
Institution. the same asylum, there also 
exists home for orphan girls, who left the 
Alexander-Maria Institution. They find their 
board for roubles monthly, which they pay 
from their earnings. 

other towns the Association possesses 
only five homes for incapable blind: Vladi- 
mir, Voronez, Kazan, Orel and Tula. Besides 
that, the Association pays for some beds 
the establishments other departments. The 
statistics show that the Association 
cared for 300 incapable blind. When possible, 
the Association gives the destitute blind 
pecuniary assistance, though the grants are 
regarded the least suitable form blind- 
aid. The total sum grants, about 15.000 
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Asylum Elisabeth Coudurat for blind women St. 
Petersburg. 


roubles yearly and the number blind re- 
ceiving them nearly 2,000. 

also mentioned that the Asso- 
ciation possesses its own printing office for 
printing books and music embossed Braille 
type, where three blind printers are constantly 
employed. This press has provided the schools 
with all books necessary for teaching and be- 
sides that the school libraries are constantly 
augmented other books copied societies 
lady copyists. the press likewise 
printed the special monthly magazine for 
blind, entitled Blind’s 
other monthly magazine, (The 
Blind), edited the Association ordinary 
type and its purpose spread knowledge 
about the blind among the sighted. 

special and most important branch the 
Association’s activity since 1893 the pre- 
vention blindness the population. The 
Association established ophthalmic hospitals 
Astrachan, Vilna, Voronez, Vierny, Gomel, 
Kishineff, Kovno, Muron, 
near Moscow, Fashkent, Tver, Tiflis, Tula, 
Ufa, Yalta and Yareslav. Not having means 
open hospitals all towns where neces- 
sary the Association established ophthalmic 
stations, with the gratuitous help local sur- 


Ophthalmic hospital in Yalta. 


geons, acquainted with ophthalmic practice 
The Association provides them with instru- 
ments and medicine, pays their nurses and 
the lodging for the poor dispensary patients, 
ete. The report shows total 148 hospitals 
and stations, where, 1909, were received 
198,487 patients, having visited these stations 
and hospitals 800,000 times and there have 
been 44,725 operations. Then the Association 
sends ophthalmic staffs, consisting oneoculist 
with one two assistants, who make tours 
more distant provinces. staffs are 
ordinarily sent request the local district 
sonages. The staff finds free lodging and 
nurses well every assistance, and the 
population informed about the time and 
place its activity. These staffs have gained 
the greatest confidence the population and 
attract considerable number 
The people call them “royal.” the year 
1910, traveling staffs have received 74,415 
patients who paid 184,701 visits, and have 
made 18,232 operations. The total number 
patients received from the year 1893-1910 


Oculistic staff in Kirghis Steppes Turghie. 
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Zvenigorodka. 


hospitals, stations and staffs 2,300,965 
and that operations 600,000. 

The various activities the Association 
need Jarge amount money. The funds 
are raised from yearly payments the mem- 
bers, private donations, annual church collec- 
tions during the week the blind (the fifth 
week after Easter), incomes 35,000 collec- 
tion boxes government wine shops, fees 
received for teaching the blind and caring 
for them, incomes from selling the work, 
income from fund, which January 
1910, amounted 5,306,908 roubles, without 
counting the immovable properties, whose 
value 2,500,000 roubles. 

The Association received from the govern- 
ment only 40,000 roubles which exclusively 
for the ophthalmic branch the activity and 
12,300 roubles for the support the general 
administrative work the Association. 


1909 the Association with all its sections 
had the following incomes: 


Boxes Crown wineshops. 
Donations 


Interest invested funds. 
Support 

municipal 

121,702 
Payment for teaching, hos- 

pital service, payment for 


teaching andrentincomes 
Total income 
rooms and workshops.... 


The patients of this staff. 


During the eye operation. 
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The expenses the Association 1909 printing 


Administrative expenses. 6,379 
Education instruction Building expenses......... 98,651 
Industrial homes and work- 796,802 
Caring for the 25,024 
Pecuniary help (grants).... The incomes surpassed the expenses more 
For the management hos- than 250,000 roubles. But the sum does not 


belong the current expenses and 


For the management oph- invested according the wishes the donors. 


thalmic stations and staffs 39,694 


native, blind for ten years and cured at one of the Association‘s 
oculistic stations. 
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(New Babies’ Sore Eyes) 
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NEW-BORN BABIES’ SORE 
EYES. 


This talk for mothers and for those you 
who expect mothers, because you ought know 
that very little babies, soon after they are born, some- 
times get very bad disease the eyes, which 
called sore dreadful this trouble 
that not quickly taken care those who 
know how cure it, will make the baby blind. 
this country, even now, there are more than ten thou- 
sand children who have lost their sight because just 
what going tell you was not known their 
mothers and those who took care them when 
these children were born. You surely not wish 
any child yours become blind, the child 
any one whom you know lose its sight, and, there- 
fore, you should carefully listen what now said, 
and act according the instructions which will 
given you. 

All this trouble comes about this way: good 
many mothers, unfortunately, get bad disease, 
which makes discharge some the parts through 
which the baby must pass when comes into the 
world. This discharge, matter, gets between the 
baby’s eyelids, and generally two three days after 
the child born the lids become red and little matter 
begins ooze out between them. Very soon, some- 
times few hours, this matter increases very 
greatly, the eyes are much swollen, and the poison. 
attacks the parts the eye with which the child sees, 
ulcers form, and the may run out, and the 
sight forever afterward destroyed, and care 
treatment can bring back again. 


good many years ago great doctor, who had 
charge very large hospital where poor people 
could and delivered their babies, found out 
about medicine which, when dropped into the baby’s 
eye just after was born, would stop this dreadful 
disease from affecting the eves. Before found out 
about this medicine and how use it, out every 
one hundred babies born that hospital ten got this 
bad form babies’ sore eyes. Afterwards the use 
this medicine almost entirely stopped the trouble 
telling you about, and now know, all over the 
world, that the same medicine used, the. same 
good will done and the babies’ eyes will kept 
from being attacked with this disease, even their 
mothers are unfortunate have the trouble 
about which you have been told. 

Now want tell you what you should when 
you expect have baby. you have been unlucky 
enough get this bad disease, you know you 
have discharge which might get into the baby’s eye 
while being born, you should tell the doctor 
the midwife who going take care you your 
confinement, and good deal can done make you 
better, even cure you, before the baby born, and, 
therefore, make much safer for you and for the 
baby. You should not ashamed tell what you 
know, because you are innocent even though you may 
unfortunate. But the difficulty that often the 
mothers not know that they have this trouble, 
the doctor the midwife does not find out, and 
the baby born running the risk telling you 
about. you are not sure, you should in- 
sist that the proper care taken the baby’s eyes 
soon born. You should say the midwife, 
the doctor when comes attend you, want 
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you promise that soon the baby born 
you will surely see that the proper medicine 
put into the baby’s eyes, about which you know and 
about which have heard, that baby shall not 
get sore Even you have trouble, and 
sure hope none ever will have this trouble, the 
use this medicine cannot any harm, while, 
you are unfortunate enough have this troubie, 
will save the baby’s eyesight. 

But may come about that either because the 
cautions are not taken which have described, 
spite everything the baby gets sore eyes. What 
should you do? First you will notice, have 
already said, that two three days after the birth 
the baby its lids are little swollen and matter 
begins form between them. Don’t let any one who 
looking after you make you believe that this 
consequence. Don’t believe that ordinary 
“cold the eye” that will soon get well itself, and, 
more than all, don’t let any one make you believe that 
you simply wash the eyes with water, the 
nearest druggist and get some “eye drops,” that these 
things will enough; don’t let any foolish mid- 
wife neighbor let you believe that she has some 
good remedy for this, let them put mother’s milk 
any other foolish thing into the baby’s eyes and 
persuade you that this will cure it. 

good doctor attending you, will notice 
this trouble, you must call his attention it, and 
even very good baby doctor may not care 
look after the baby’s eyes. can always bring 
some one who knows about eves see the baby, or, 
cannot this, the baby can taken the near- 
est good eye dispensary, where can treated, 
where you can get the proper kind directions and 


medicines. Don’t wait minute after you notice the 
inflammation the baby’s eyes; every hour you wait 
makes worse for the baby, and the sooner you get 
the baby some one who knows about these troubles, 
the better for you and for the baby. the baby’s 
eye treated early enough the sight can saved; 
not, the baby apt blind, or, least, have its 
sight very badly affected. 

You should also understand that sometimes 
babies’ eyes not get sore day two after they 
are born, but later, week two after their birth, 
because careless nurse washes the baby with soiled 
water, touches the eyes when her own hands have 
not been cleansed after attending you. Therefore, 
you should insist that everything which 
touches the baby should perfectly pure, and that all 
dirt, anything that kind, should kept from it. 
Now let repeat, few words, the important 
things for you remember: 

First. Little babies, day two after they are 
born, may get very serious trouble their eyes, 
called “babies’ sore because the mothers have 
been unfortunate enough have, quite innocently, 
bad disease before the child born, the discharge 
from which gets into the baby’s eye while being 
born. 

Second. the mother knows she 
trouble, she should tell the person who going 
attend her, that the proper treatment may made, 
and thus make safe for the baby when its time 
comes born. 

Third. mother should make sure that the 
doctor midwife will attend the baby’s eyes 
soon born, and use the proper remedy keep 
the eye from being affected. the nurse midwite 


does not have this remedy, remember she can get 
from any good doctor who knows about such matters, 
and get the proper instructions how use it, and you 
should insist that this shall done. 


Fourth. this remedy has not been used, 
spite the baby’s eves show any matter them 
day two after birth, not minute’s time should 
lost. the doctor must begin once the 
proper treatment, some good eye doctor must im- 
mediately called see the baby, the baby must 
taken the nearest good eye dispensary the 
doctors know how treat and cure this disease. 


Fifth. Ifa baby begins have this trouble, 
entirely wrong trust any kind eye-drops which 
some one may recommend and which may pur- 
chased from some neighboring drug store. The 
mother and attendants must not use “home reme- 
dies”; they must immediately call eye doctor, 
take the baby where eve doctor can give the 
proper treatment. Don’t any account have any 
faith the foolish things that any old woman the 
neighborhood tells about. Get good doctor once, 
you have none attendance, and save the baby’s 
eyes. 

Sixth. Don’t let any one make you believe that 
this small matter, that “cold the eye.” 
have already said—quickly get good doctor. 


Seventh. sure that nothing, that is, dirty 
hands, water, linen, touches the baby’s eyes after 
born, the same trouble may start. 


Eighth. not much trouble these 
things, and even gives trouble better take 


and sure; otherwise, you may have blind baby, 
which will sorrow all the days your life. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


CAUTION These directions for treating the eyes must not 


used unless doctor nurse can found. 


the baby’s eyes should get sore, might hap- 
pen that you could not get good doctor immediately, 
although can almost certainly take the baby 
eye dispensary. you cannot this once, 
you can buy for few cents some boric acid. This 
white powder, and you take two teaspoonfuls 
and put pint water, which has first been 
boiled clean vessel, and dissolve it. this 
solution you should carefully wash away all matter 
sticking the lids, and you should open the eye and 
drop many drops this solution into the eyes, until 
you have washed away all matter which between 
and under the lids. And you should this often 
the matter gathers, even you have every 
half hour. 

You should never bandage the eyes; you should 
never put poultices the eyes cover them with 
tea leaves, scraped potatoes. These are foolish and 
very wrong things do, and don’t listen any one 
who tells you they are good for sore eyes, for they 
don’t know what they are talking about. soon 
the doctor comes, make him show you, whoever 
with you, how open the baby’s eyes and put into 
them this fluid, because not always easy open 
baby’s eyes when they are sore and when the lids 
are much swollen. Don’t satisfied with his 
telling you what do—make him show you exactly 
how it, exactlv how apply the remedies 
will give you. sure you this carefully and 
often necessary keep the matter from collect- 
ing. this matter which poisons the baby’s eves 
and destroys the sight, and don’t let any get into 
your own eyes. Always wash vour hands after treat- 
ing the baby’s eyes. sure that good doctor sees 
the baby’s eyes every day until are well, that 
the baby goes some good hospital where the doctors 
know how treat this trouble. 
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